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Detweiler  suspends 
motor  rewind  program 


By  Rob  Heinbecker 

The  Detweiler  centre  has  been 
forced  to  suspend  its  motor  rewind 
program  indefinitely  because  of  a 
lack  of  students  and  industry  partic- 
ipation in  worker  training. 

The  program  "is  a highly  special- 
ized area  and  there  is  still  a great 
need  for  people  to  be  trained  in 
Ontario  and  the  rest  of  Canada,  but 
we  feel  industry  is  unable  to  attract 
enough  people  to  it,”  said  Hans 
Zawada,  chair  of  technology  and 
trades  apprenticeships. 

Zawada  stressed  that  the  program 
is  not  cancelled,  but  will  not  run 
again  until  there  are  sufficient  num- 
bers of  students. 

"If  I get  a call  right  now  that  Wes- 
tinghouse  wants  to  put  15  people 

through  the  training  we  *11  start  next 

week.”  He  said  to  run  the  program, 
he  would  need  12  people  enrolled 
in  a class,  but  it  would  take  15  to 
cover  costs.  Only  seven  people 
have  applied  to  take  the  next  class. 

Another  problem,  Zawada  said,  is 
that  some  students  who  enrol  drop 
out  before  completion.  “The  col- 
lege is  offering  a program  right 
now  with  10  students  that  we’ve 
committed  to  give  training,  yet  it  is 
going  to  cost  us  money  to  train 
these  people.”  The  original  class, 
he  said,  started  with  15  students. 

Zawada  said  an  apprenticeship 
program  normally  runs  in  a block 
of  eight  weeks,  once  a year.  The 
rewind  program,  he  said,  is  deliv- 
ered in  six,  four-week  blocks  over 
three  years  and  has  three  levels. 
The  levels,  (basic,  intermediate  and 
advanced)  contain  two  four-week 


blocks  that  run  in  the  spring  and  fall 
and  require  240  hours  of  appren- 
ticeship training. 

The  program  was  set  up  this  way, 
says  Zawada,  because  industry 
could  not  afford  to  release  their  em- 
ployees for  more  than  a month. 
"Even  modifying  the  apprentice- 
ship training  to  their  (industry’s) 
needs  they  still  can’t  supply  enough 
people.” 

Zawada  said  the  Detweiler  Centre 
used  to  be  the  only  facility  for 
motor  rewind  training  but  now 
there  is  one  in  Michigan  and  British 
Columbia,  and  another  starting  up 
at  Northern  College  in  Kirkland 
Lake,  Ontario. 

Don  Dekker,  dean  of  instruction 
for  applied  technologies  for  North- 
ern College’s  Kirkland  Lake  cam- 
pus, said  that  Northern’s  rewind 
program  began  Feb.  1 4 and  will  run 
for  37  weeks,  ending  in  October. 
He  said  the  program  is  a “one-shot 
deal”  and  that  all  the  students  are 
on  government  assistance.  Con- 
estoga, he  said,  provided  the  course 
outlines  from  which  Northern  de- 
veloped its  curriculum. 

Dekker  said  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Northern  began  a rewind  pro- 
gram was  because  Westinghouse  is 
building  a new  plant  near  Kirkland 
Lake. 

Dekker  expressed  his  surprise 
that  Conestoga  was  suspending  its 
rewind  program  because  he 
thought  that  there  are  a lot  of  man- 
ufacturing plants  in  southern  On- 
tario and  there  must  be  a demand. 
He  said  his  area  is  resource-based 
and  would  not  have  the  students 
that  Conestoga  should  have. 


John  Lang,  a motor  rewind  student,  works  on  a motor  at  the 
Detweiler  Centre.  (Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


Jim  Henry,  a Conestoga  College  graduate,  supports  Mike  Donnelly,  4,  on  his  shoulders  to 
retrieve  Henry’s  hat  from  a garbage  can  outside  of  Door  #2.  Donnelly  threw  the  hat  in  the 
garbage  bin  May  1 7.  (Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


Cooke  slams  college  over  banner 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

The  president  of  the  Conestoga  College’s  Alumni 
Association  says  she  is  satisfied  with  the  presentation 
of  its  protest  banner  at  Queen’s  Park,  despite  being 
denounced  by  David  Cooke,  minister  of  education  and 
training. 

“Of  course  the  minister  was  not  happy,  because  peo- 
ple are  standing  up  against  him  when  he  expected  no 
one  to  say  anything,”  said  college  alumni  association 
president  Monica  Himmelman  after  the  banner  was 
taken  to  the  legislature  May  16  by  Elizabeth  Witmer, 
MPP  for  Waterloo  North. 

College  representatives  have  been  feuding  with  the 
provincial  Council  of  Regents  over  appointments  to  the 
college’s  board  of  governors. 

Cooke  told  a press  conference  outside  the  legislature 
that  afternoon  that  Witmer’s  presentation  was  unac- 
ceptable, and  he  accused  the  association  of  harboring  a 
political  agenda  that  has  resulted  in  unprofessional 
actions. 

Witmer  said  she  was  happy  to  help  the  association’s 
cause  because  she  strongly  opposes  the  actions  of  the 
Council  of  Regents. 

“He’s  (Cooke)  finding  there  are  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  challenge  the  dictatorial  way  things  are  run  and 
he  doesn’t  like  it.  He  thought  he  could  just  push  this 
through,”  she  said. 

"The  Council  (of  Regents)  and  the  New  Democratic 
Party  are  not  interested  in  what  is  best  for  the  colleges 
and  the  communities  they  serve.” 

Witmer  said  she  was  pleased  when  Alumni  Associa- 
tion president  Himmelman  asked  her  to  make  the  pre- 
sentation. 

“This  was  my  contribution  to  the  campaign,  and  I was 
quite  willing  to  take  the  banner  to  Queen’s  Park  on 
behalf  of  the  association,”  she  said. 

“There  are  no  props  allowed  in  the  legislature  so,  of 


course,  my  associates  were  called  out  of  order.  But  I 
made  my  statement  and  it  got  the  point  across,”  said 
Witmer,  referring  to  the  thousands  who  watched  news 
coverage  the  presentation  received. 

Her  speech  to  the  legislature  focused  on  the  concerns 
of  the  association  and  urged  Cooke  to  do  something  to 
end  the  feuding  between  the  Council  of  Regents  and 
Conestoga’s  board  of  governors. 

Witmer  stated:  “The  Council  of  Regents  says  every 
board  should  have  representatives  from  organized 
labor,  aboriginals  and  people  with  disabilities  and,  as 
a result,  is  rejecting  some  highly  qualified  local  people 
in  its  attempt  to  put  its  own  stamp  on  the  makeup  of  the 
board. 

“Over  450  members  of  my  community  have  signed 
petitions  supporting  this  campaign  and  calling  on  the 
government  to  agree  to  a three-party  review  of  the 
criteria  fpr  approving  appointments  to  community  col- 
lege boards.  These  petitions  are  an  indication  of  the 
widespread  concern  of  my  community,”  she  told  the 
legistature. 

Himmelman  said  she  would  now  like  to  see  Cooke 
launch  a non-political  investigation  into  the  Council  of 
Regents’  actions  in  the  hopes  of  ending  the  dispute 
between  the  Council  and  Conestogas’  board  of  gover- 
nors. 

Mary  Wright,  manager  of  Conestoga’s  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, said  she  understood  Cooke’s  discontent,  but 
was  nevertheless  pleased  with  the  media  coverage  the 
presentation  received. 

“We  have  achieved  our  goal  with  this  multi-media 
campaign,  which  was  to  raise  public  awareness  and  I 
feel  we  have  done  that  successfully.” 

Wright  said  the  final  phase  of  the  campaign,  a mailing 
campaign  to  the  association’s  alumni  members  asking 
their  support,  is  already  under  way. 

The  association  says  it  is  spending  about  $2,200  on 
the  total  campaign. 
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Militant  feminism 
shows  true  colors 

Charges  of  sexual  harass- 
ment have  been  recently 
brought  against  U.S.  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton,  and  have 
brilliantly  illuminated  the  in- 
congruities and  downright 
hypocrisy  of  the  militant  fem- 
inist movement. 

Paula  Jones  — a former  government  employee  in  Arkansas  while 
Clinton  was  governor  — alleged  that  Clinton  made  sexual  advances 
in  a hotel  room.  Three  years  ago,  Anita  Hill  made  a similar  claim 
against  Clarence  Thomas,  now  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

Feminists  rallied  by  the  score  to  Hill’s  defence,  claiming  that 
women  never  lie  about  this  sort  of  accusation. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Betsy  Wright,  former  Clinton  chief  of  staff,  said 
on  Good  Morning  America,  “The  important  thing  to  look  at  (in 
Jones’s  case)  is  not  what  her  allegations  are  but  how  they  are 
packaged.  I think  she  is  one  more  woman  who  is  being  exploited  by 
the  right  wing.’’ 

I Who  cares  how  the  allegations  are  packaged?  I thought  the  issue 
was  sexual  harassment. 

"Her  champion  here,”  said  Wright,  “is  the  leader  of  a right-wing 
anti-women’s  rights  group.  These  are  people  who  have  fought 
against  women’s  rights  and  when  they  are  through  with  her  they  will 
just  spit  her  out.” 

“Untrue,”  said  conservative  talk-show  host  Rush  Limbaugh.  Fem- 
inists are  “casting  this  out  of  focus.  The  dominant  media  gives 
conservatives  no  credibility  whatsoever,”  he  said. 

“The  nature  of  the  evidence  doesn’t  matter  to  these  women.  The 
seriousness  of  the  allegations  doesn’t  matter  to  these  women.  Sexual 
harassment  doesn’t  even  matter,”  Limbaugh  said.  “This  is  a simple 
new  disguise  to  advance  their  pro-liberal  agenda.”  Feminism  claims 
to  support  all  women,  but  recent  events  have  demonstrated  that  it 
does  not.  Feminists  are  in  support  of  liberal  women  and  liberal  men. 

“The  oppressed  do  not  go  to  the  oppressors,”  said  Wright.  But  Hill 
did  not  have  to  go  on  partisan  shows;  the  media  couldn’t  wait  to  get 
hold  of  her  story.  Jones,  on  the  other,  hand  couldn’t  get  the  media  to 
touch  her  story,  so  she  had  to  rely  on  partisan  media  to  get  her  story 
out.  Is  that  not  what  we  tell  victims  of  harassment,  to  tell  as  many 
people  as  needed  until  someone  believes  you?  She  went  where  she 
had  to  to  tell  her  story. 

These  actions  help  illustrate  the  arrogance,  condecension  and  elit- 
ism possessed  by  these  people.  Feminism  is  no  longer  about  women. 
It  is  about  advancing  liberals  and  the  left  wing,  and  destroying 
conservatives  and  the  right  wing. 

Feminists  have  demonstrated  that  women  who  don’t  tow  the  liberal 
party  line  can  expect  no  help  from  groups  which  exist  allegedly  to 
support  all  women. 

Hill  charged  Thomas  with  sexual  harassment.  Jones  has  made  the 
same  charge  against  Clinton.  Who  gives  a rat’s  behind  whether  these 
charges  were  supported  by  liberals  or  conservatives? 

Silly  me.  1 thought  harassment  was  the  issue. 
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Letters  to  the  editor 

spoke  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  If  you  have  a beef,  or  an 
opinion,  please  send  it  in.  Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to  fit 
space,  and  to  remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must  be 
signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  verification.  Send  let- 
ters to  the  Spoke  office,  Room  4B15,  Doon  campus. 
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OPINION 


Fathers-to-be 

Impending  parenthood  can  be  a 
scary  thing. 

The  same  insecure  questions  al- 
ways arise.  Will  we  have  all  the 
clothes  and  equipment  baby  will 
need?  Will  we  be  good  parents? 

Will  we  punt  the  little  pink  scream- 
ing mass  out  the  second  storey  win- 
dow when  it  will  not  shut  up? 

But  with  all  the  worries  that  go  along  with  getting 
ready  for  a baby,  people  often  only  see  the  problems  of 
pregnant  mother  and  overlook  the  burden  of  the  ex- 
pecting father. 

Some  of  the  conditions  a father  must  face  are  inhu- 
man and  directly  caused  by  the  ones  closest  to  him, 
namely,  his  wife  and  family. 

Let  us  consider  the  family  for  a moment. 

A parent’s  memory,  incidentally,  is  a strange  device. 
They  cannot' remember  what  they  asked  for  to  drink 

two  minutes  ago,  but  can  clearly  remember  obscure 
incidents  from  20  years  past.  Out  come  stories  of  the 
poor  expectant  father’s  infancy  that  he  listens  to  for  the 
first  time. 

Suddenly,  his  whole  concept  of  being  a beautiful 
child  is  gone,  and  those  heartwarming  tales  his  mother 
told  Aunt  Louise  vanish.  Now  he  has  become  the 
demon  child  who  smeared  his  room  with  Vaseline, 
staged  a 1 0-minute  tantrum  because  he  wanted  a red 
balloon,  desecrated  grandma’s  good  china  cabinet  with 
crayons  and  urinated  shamelessly  out  amongst  the  trees 
in  a park. 

These  new  adventures  are  never  told  one-on-one.  The 
parents  feel  they  have  to  recite  these  unsubstantiated 


get  no  respect 

accounts  to  a larger  crowd  of  peo- 
— — — pie,  at  the  office  or  at  a shower. 

By  Rob  while  the  father-to-be  stands  there 

Heinbecker  tormented  by  smiling  glances  and 

muffled  giggles. 

But  let  us.  not  forget  the  wife.  The 
father-to-be  did  this  to  her,  and  she 
lets  him  know  about  it  daily. 

Every  part  of  her  healthy  body  now  needs  massage 
therapy  hourly.  That  is,  if  dad  is  home.  If  you  do  not 
rub  her  tootsies  on  demand  you  become  a cruel,  uncar- 
ing brute. 

A father  may  have  noticed  that  his  wife  has  become 
immobile.  For  some  reason,  the  ability  to  sit  up  or  stand 
up  by  herself  vanishes  whenever  the  father  is  present. 
One  must  wonder  how  they  manage  with  the  com- 
mode. 

Even  the  simple  job  of  getting  a glass  of  juice  now 
becomes  herculean  task  which  can  only  be  carried  out 
by  her  champion,  the  father. 

Weight  becomes  a seldom-mentioned  topic,  and  it  is 
advisable  for  the  father  to  avoid  discussiohs  concern- 
ing lack  of  space  on  the  bed  and  nothing  to  eat  in  the 
fridge. 

Another  less  apparent  peril  fathers  face  during  preg- 
nancy is  that  of  food  consumption.  A father’s  mascu- 
line mind  normally  tells  him  that  he  can  eat  more  than 
his  wife,  but  during  a pregnancy  that  rule  does  not 
apply,  and  the  hapless  male  gorges  himself  trying  to 
keep  up. 

Fathers  do  not  have  it  easy  when  their  wives  are 
pregnant.  The  next  time  you  meet  an  expectant  father, 
shake  his  hand  and  give  him  the  due  he  deserves. 


Arms  manufacturing  is  a deadly  industry 


It  is  a very  comfortable  life  in 
Canada.  So  comfortable  that  few 
bother  to  comprehend  the  signifi- 
cance when  the  evening  news  tells 
of  another  war  breaking  out.  These 
battles  are  usually  in  countries  far 
removed  from  the  La-Z-Boy  life- 
style of  Hoserland. 

Well,  it  is  time  to  wake  up  and 
smell  the  cordite  (gunpowder). 

Thirty-six  countries  are  engaged 
in  civil  wars  or  run-of-the-mill 
bloodbaths. 

The  war  bug  is  spreading,  folks. 
At  this  rate  it  will  not  bc  long  before 
it  reaches  your  front  door,  blows  it 
down,  and  exacts  irreparable  car- 
nage on  your  lifestyle. 

Yemen,  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
recently  joined  the  war  bandwagon. 
The  tradition  of  war,  the  slaughter 
of  innocents  will  continue  in 
Y emen  — another  madness  mirror- 
ing the  mass  genocide  in  Rwanda. 

The  reason  that  few  of  these  con- 
flicts arc  quashed  by  the  global  po- 
lice (United  States)  in  the  name  of 
humanity  is  simply  that  U.S.  weap- 
ons manufacturers  have  a vested 
interest  in  perpetuating  armed  con- 
flicts. 


By  Frank 
Knobloch 


Selling  arms  to  other  countries 
has  generated  revenues  in  excess  of 
$1  trillion  since  1990for  U.S.  arms 
producers. 

General  Dynamics  Corp.,  one  of 
the  top- 10  producers,  based  in 
Church  Falls,  Va.,  sold  roughly 
$1.3  billion  worth  of  weapons  to 
overseas  countries  in  1991.  That 
figure  is  in  addition  to  the  $7.5  bil- 
lion it  sold  to  the  U.S.  military. 

Lobbyists' for  weapons  manufac- 
turers are  gleefully  applauding 
Washington  policy  that  is  mired  in 
the  muck  of  bureaucrats  who  have 
difficulty  in  deciding  what  cereal  to 
have  for  breakfast. 

The  U.S.  in  the  past  has  shown 
initiative  and  resolve  towards  con- 
flicts on  foreign  soil,  but  only  when 
'it  served  America’s  best  interests. 

In  the  case  of  the  .Gulf  War,  the 
U.S.  was  protecting  business  inter- 


ests. In  Vietnam,  the  premise  for 
involvement  was  the  spectre  of 
Communist  expansionism  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  theatre. 

Today,  the  U.S.  continues  the 
same  policy  of  “we’ll  do  what’s 
good  for  us  and  to  heck  with  every- 
one else.” 

Unfortunately,  that  attitude  is 
spreading  to  other  countries. 
France,  Germany,  China  and  now 
Russia  are  mirroring  the  U.S.  by 
manufacturing  and  selling  weapons 
to  meet  their  respective  economic 
agendas.  They  say  “if  the  Ameri- 
cans can  do  it,  so  can  we.” 

The  sale  of  weapons  by  manufac- 
turing countries  is  now  a $45-bil- 
lion-a-year  worldwide  business. 

The  result  is  Bosnia-  * 
Herzegovina,  Yemen,  Georgia,  , 
Northern  Ireland,  Rwanda,  Angola, 
Somalia  and  all  the  others. 

Wars  dot  the  globe  like  a bad  case 
of  acne. 

The  world  is  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  and  at  the  bottom  lies 
hell.  The  proliferation  of  arms 
through  countries  too  lazy  to  de- 
velop alternate  economic  resources 
must  be  stopped.  | 
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Labor  nnarket  and  language  program 
opens  its  classroom  doors  to  visitors 


LMLT  students  (from  left)  Janaki  Brandigampola,  Susantha 
Sooriyabandara  and  Laszio  Forgacs  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  May  1 8.  (Photo  by  William  Kennedy) 


By  William  Kennedy 

Many  cooks  do  not  necessarily 
spoil  the  broth,  as  was  demon- 
strated at  Conestoga  College’s 
Cambridge  campus  May  18. 

About  20  people  attended  a 
visitor  orientation  day  as  teach- 
ers and  students  of  the  labor 
market  language  and  inter-cul- 
tural training  program  (LMLT) 
hosted  a presentation  and  an  eth- 
nic buffet  lunch. 

The  morning’s  activites  repre- 
sented “a  synopsis  of  the  pro- 
gram, running  through 
everything  that  has  gone  on,” 
said  program  co-ordinator  Lina 
House. 

Room  B7,  normally  the 
program’s  classroom,  was  con- 
verted into  a miniature  reception 
<u"ea  as  students  of  the  program  demonstrated  many 
of  the  things  they  learned  while  attending. 

Students  were  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding Romania,  Poland,  Sri  Lanka,  Syria  and  Yu- 
goslavia. A map  with  photos  of  the  students’  home 
countries  was  centrally  displayed. 

Students  spoke  of  their  goals,  and  the  common 
theme  was  finding  appropriate  work. 

Laura  Oniga,  a lab  technician  from  Romania, 
praised  the  program’s  English  instruction  and 
lifeskills  training,  and  said  her  goal  is  to  find  an 
opening  for  a good  job. 

Susantha  Sooriyabandara,  a banker  in  Sri  Lanka 
for  24  years  with  a Grade  12  diploma,  also  said  he 
found  the  English  instruction  most  useful. 

Ali  Aburaneh,  from  Damascus,  Syria,  who  has  a 


background  in  construction  and  spent  two  years  in 
electronics,  said  his  long-term  goal  is  to  own  his 
own  business. 

Albert  Kubula,  from  Poland,  a machinist  with 
computer  training,  said  the  work  term  component  of 
his  training  will  be  spent  in  a technology  program 
at  Doon  campus. 

Visitors  included  Kevin  Mullan,  Conestoga 
College’s  vice-president  of  finance  and  administra- 
tive affairs,  and  Bob  Irwin,  from  Human  Resource 
Development  Canada,  the  primary  source  of  fund- 
ing for  the  program.  Each  was  observing  the  success 
and  usefulness  of  the  program. 

Pam  McLaughlin,  a project  officer  for  Canada 
Employment  and  Immigration  Commission  (CEIC) 
and  Sharon  Kalbfleisch,  the  dean  of  the  school  of 
access  and  preparatory  studies, 
designed  the  program. 

McLaughlin  was  on  hand  at  the 
visitor  orientation  to  identify 
“modules  of  the  program  and  the 
overall  structure,”she  said. 

The  pilot  program,  which  ran 
for  24  weeks,  covered  a wide 
area  of  subjects,  including  job 
search  strategies,  career  devel- 
opment, life  skills,  inter-cultural 
communications  and  computers. 

Student  work  placements  in- 
clude Zehr’s  Bakery,  Marion 
Residence  (senior  citizens’ 
home),  Egar  Tool  and  Die  Co., 
Cambridge  Memorial  Hospital, 
Apple  Tree  Daycare,  Suther- 
land-Schultz  and  Rocky’s  Car- 
pets. 

Cambridge  MP  Janko  Peric 
was  scheduled  to  attend  but  was 
called  back  to  parliament  for  the 
day. 


Janaki  Brandigampola  serves  a piece  of  the  caramel  pudding 
dessert  she  prepared  to  LMLT  program  co-ordinator  Lina  House. 


(Photo  by  William  Kennedy) 


Door  buzzers  are  installed 


By  Rob  Helnbecker 

Buzzers  connected  to  the  security 
office  have  been  installed  on  sev- 
eral doors  of  the  main  teaching 
building  at  Doon  campus. 

The  buzzers,  on 
doors  3,  4 and  5, 
were  installed  for  a 
couple  of  reasons 
said  Bob  Gilberds, 
head  of  campus  se- 
curity.  He  said 
night  cleaners  who 
frequently  enter 
and  leave  the 
building  when  it  is 
locked  need  to  get 
back  in,  but  can’t, 
and  have  to  wait 
for  a guard. 

“Or  it  could  be 
somebody  who  has 


car  problems  and  needs  some  kind 
of  help.  They  come  to  the  building 
and  find  the  doors  are  locked  but 
now  they  have  a buzzer  to  get  hold 
of  the  guards.”  The  college’s  doors 
are  locked  by  1 1 p.m. 


CORRECTIONS 


In  the  May  16  issue,  the 
name  of  Kregg  Fordyce  was 
misspelled  to  read  Fordyee, 
and  in  the  May  24  issue, 
Helen  Friedman’s  name  is  in- 
correctly spelled  Freidman. 

Also  in  the  May  24  issue, 
the  story.  Drug  plan  begins  in 
fall,  erroneously  reported 
that  “the  new  drug  plan  will 
make  up  for  the  limits  of  the 
health  plan  already  available 
to  the  students.”  In  fact,  the- 
new  drug  plan  is  in  addition 
to  the  accident  insurance 
coverage  already  available  to 
the  students. 

Spoke  regrets  the  errors. 


Maintenance  worker  John  MacCallum  installs  a 
buzzer  outside  Doon  Campus’s  door  #4  May  17. 


(Photo  by  Sheilagh  McDonald) 


Visitors  to  Counsellors’  Awareness  Day  parked  in  the  “no  parking, 
no  stopping”  zone  May  1 9.  (Photo  by  Wladimir  Schweigert) 


Some  drivers  push  luck 


By  Wladimir  Scliweigert 

The  no-parking,  no-stopping 
signs  around  doors  one  through 
five  of  the  main  building  at  the 
Doon  campus  don’t  always  mean 
you  can’t  stop  there  for  a minute, 
say  security  officers  Bob  Gilberds 
and  Jim  Brady. 

Gilberds,  Doon  security  supervi- 
sor, said  security  staff  have  to  con- 
sider  that  newcomers  or 
participants  at  conferences  held  on 
campus  are  not  familiar  with  the 
school’s  rules  for  parking.  Security 
officers  will  be  patient  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, he  said  May  19,  when 
cars  were  improperly  parked  dur- 
ing an  elementary  school  confer- 
ence and  a counsellors  awareness 
day  being  held  on  campus. 

Security  will  even  go  to  the  extent 
of  allowing  drivers  to  stop  for  brief 
periods  to  drop  off  and  pick  up  peo- 
ple. But  Brady  said  that  if  students 
have  materials  to  pick  up  or  deliver, 
they  should  park  at  the  old  shipping 
dock,  so  they  do  not  obstruct  traf- 
fic. Students  should  also  inform  the 
security  office  of  their  intentions, 
he  said. 

Brady  said  security  staff’s  pa- 
tience and  understanding  in  the  past 


extended  as  far  as  to  try  to  locate  an 
infractor  to  ask  that  a vehicle  be 
removed.  Even  college  president 
John  Tibbits  found  himself  running 
afoul  of  the  regulations  last  year, 
when  his  car  was  photographed  by 
a Spoke  reporter  as  Brady  was 
moving  it  to  another  area.  Brady 
said  the  incident  did  not  soften 
security’s  stance  on  the  infractions, 
and  drivers  who  abuse  the  area  as  a 
regular  parking  zone  will  be  tick- 
eted. 

“Some  students  take  the  attitude 
they  can  do  as  they  please.”  He  said 
one  student  who  claimed  his  car 
was  a service  vehicle  had  to  pay  the 
fine  in  court  anyway.  The  student 
was  not  performing  any  kind  of  ser- 
vice to  the  college. 

Brady  said  that  according  to  the 
fire  marshall  and  the  police,  it  is  an 
infraction  to  park  or  stop  along  the 
entire  stretch  of  the  road  between 
these  doors,  except  for  a few  desig- 
nated areas.  But  police  do  not  mon- 
itor the  road,  so  the  enforcement  of 
the  rules  is  put  back  into  the  hands 
of  campus  security,  who  cannot  be 
out  there  all  the  time,  he  said. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  everybody 
happy  and  also  enforce  the  law, 
said  Brady. 


Paws  for  thought 

Gary  Sloman,  from  Appletree  Wholesale  Decorating,  shows 
off  one  of  the  leftover  prints  he  was  trying  to  sell  at  Doon 
campus  May  1 8.  (Photo  by  Rob  Helnbecker) 


Get  the  FAX 

student  Fax  Machine  - 748-6727 


* located  in  the  DSA  Administration  Ojfice  ( outside  the  Student 
Lounge) 

* Local  call:  first  page  $1,  each  additional  page  50 
cents 

*Long  Distance  call:  (519)  area  code  - first  page, 
$1.50,  each  additional  page  99  cents 
Other  area  codes,  $2.50  first  page,  99  cents  each 
additional  page 

* Incoming  FAX  service  available 
No  Charge 

For  more  information  see  Jamie  at  the 
DSA  Administration  Office 
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Dirty  hands  can  cause  disease,  nurse  says 


By  Wiadimir  Schweigert 

Students,  staff  and  faculty  at  Con- 
estoga College  ought  to  do  what 
mother  told  them  to  do  long  ago  — 
wash  their  hands  after  going  to  the 
toilet,  says  the  college  nurse. 

Nurse  Marilyn  Fischer  said  wash- 
ing your  hands  after  using  the 
washroom  is  a “good  hygienic 
practice”  to  avoid  potential  health 
risk  to  others  and  for  one’s  own 
health. 

Washing  of  hands  after  an  activ- 
ity, before  meals  and  after  going  to 
the  washroom  "is  one  of  those 
things  that  you  hope  people  do” 
into  adulthood,  she  said. 

Fischer  said  it  legitimate  for  peo- 
ple to  be  concerned  if  they  observe 
others  going  to  the  washrooms  and 


then  walking  out. 

“We  know  there  are  a lot  of  adults 
who  don’t  wash  their  hands.  I’ve 
seen  it  myself.” 

At  conferences,  she  said,  she  has 
witnessed  women  “coming  in  and 
just  going  to  the  John,  combing 
their  hair,  putting  their  lipstick  on 
and  leaving. 

“I  would  never  consider  coming 
out  of  the  washroom  without  wash- 
ing my  hands.  But  I am  a nurse,  and 
I practise  a lot  of  handwashing.” 

This  lack  of  hygiene  is  common 
to  men  and  women,  said  Fischer, 
though  she  guessed  men  are  more 
likely  to  neglect  it  than  women  be- 
cause women  have  to  sit  down  and 
wipe.  “Some  of  the  men  just  stand, 
and  they  think  they  don’t  have  to  do 
anything.” 


There  are  all  kinds  of  things  that 
happen  within  the  bowl,  said  Fi- 
scher. 

“The  bugs  that  are  in  there,  or  can 
be  in  there,  are  phenomenal.  It’s  a 
wonder  that  we  are  not  ill,  because 
it  is  a very  dirty  elimination  process 
from  the  body,”  she  explained. 
“There  are  all  kinds  of  diseases  that 
we  can  get,  and  that’s  where  they 
go:  to  the  bowl.” 

Though  most  infectious  diseases 
are  transmitted  through  droplets  of 
body  fluids  emitted  into  the  air  by 
a coughing  or  sneezing  infected 
person,  hepatitis  B can  be  passed  on 
by  hand  contact,  said  Fischer. 

And  even  if  bacteria  and  viruses 
do  not  live  long  enough  outside  the 
body  to  pose  a serious  health  risk, 
it  is  important  to  wash  hands  often, 


said  Fischer,  particularly  if  people 
handle  food.  People  who  dispense 
food  are  routinely  reminded  to 
wash  not  only  after  they  not  only  go 
to  the  washroom,  but  also  when 
they  leave  the  food  service  area. 

Fischer  said  lack  of  hygiene  is  a 
difficult  problem  to  tackle,  because 
adults  may  take  offence  at  its  men- 
tion. 

Were  somebody  to  stand  outside 
a washroom  and  urge  users  to  wash 
their  hands,  “I  can  guarantee  you 
you’d  be  certainly  told  politely,  or 
impolitely,  what  to  do  with  your 
message. 

“You  teach  little  ones,  and  hope- 
fully it  rubs  off,”  said  Fischer. 

Fischer  said  some  reminders  in 
the  form  of  posters  might  help,  but 
“it’s  not  something  you  can  do  ef- 


fectively.” 

Kim  Radigan,  college  health  and 
safety  co-ordinator  and  a one-time 
nursing  student,  acknowledged  it  is 
a problem. 

She  wondered  if  prominently  dis- 
played posters  would  help,  given 
the  reluctance  of  some  adults  to 
follow  instructions  in  personal  hy- 
giene. 

People  tend  to  do  the  opposite  of 
they  are  told,  said  Radigan,  though 
you  would  expect  handwashing 
practices  would  have  been 
drummed  into  students  by  the  time 
they  reach  college. 

Radigan  said  she  will  bring  the 
subject  up  in  the  next  meeting  of 
the  health  and  safety  committee 
May  3 1 . Cost  of  posters  could  be  a 
problem,  she  said. 


Plonk 

First-semester  journalism  student  Eduardo  Capozzi  tries  for  the  corner  pocket  in  Doon’s  student  ,i 
lounge.  Capozzi,  who  speaks  Swedish,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  came  to  Canada  in  October  I 

^992.  (Photo  by  Wiadimir  Schweigert)  | 


Electrical  engineering  technologist  Lance  Hamilton  heeds  a sign, 
more  than  2.1  metres  above  the  floor.  The  sign  advises  washroom 
users  to  wash  their  hands.  (Photo  by  wiadimir  Schweigert) 


THANK-YOU 

Thanks  to  all  who  donated  to 
the  Student  Food  Bank. 

Your  donations  are  greatly  appreciated. 
We  are  still  accepting  donations 
of  canned  goods. 

Please  drop  off  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
or  Student  Services. 

If  you  are  In  need  of  the  Food  Bank  Service, 
please  contact  Student  Services. 


Wash  up  to  stay  healthy 


By  Wiadimir  Schweigert 

Some  signs  are  posted  in  college 
washrooms  urging  people  to  wash 
their  hands  before  leaving,  but  they 
are  not  easily  seen. 

Of  10  washrooms  checked  at  ran- 
dom at  the  Doon  campus,  four  dis- 
played hexagonal,  red  signs  saying: 
“Stop.  Washing  hands  saves  lives. 
Take  time  to  wash.” 

But  the  signs  are  posted  high  on 
walls  (two  metres  or  more)  and 
away  from  mirrors  or  men’s  uri- 
nals. 

The  main  men’s  washroom  be- 
side the  student  lounge.has  one  at- 
tached above  the  paper-towel 
dispenser  to  the  right  of  the  con- 
dom machine.  The  female  wash- 
room has  no  sign. 

Neither  the  female  nor  the  male 
washroom  in  the  main  cafeteria  has 
signs.  Washrooms  at  the  Wood- 
working Centre  also  are  devoid  of 
signs. 


Both  Wing  1 C and  Wing  2C  have 
signs  in  the  male  washrooms,  but 
not  in  the  female  ones.  The  male 
washroom  on  the  third  floor 
doesn’t  display  one. 

Maintenance  staff  worker  Bob 
McDougall  said  he  remembers 
having  attached  these  22-  by  28- 
centimetre  signs  in  more  visible 
areas  many  years  ago,  but  students 
kept  tearing  them  up  or  vandalizing 
them. 

He  said  he  used  double-sided  tape 
to  affix  them  to  the  walls,  but  then 
replaced  some  of  them  behind  a 
sheet  of  plexiglas  out  of  the  reach 
of  students. 

McDougall,  who  installs  many 
signs  around  the  campus,  agreed 
such  signs  should  be  more  visible 
and  lowered. 

He  said  he  doesn’t  remember  hav- 
ing secured  the  sign  in  the  wash- 
room beside  the  student  lounge,  but 
he  remembers  having  attached  oth- 
ers. 
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Upcoming  bar 

Dan  Young,  manager  of  althetics  and  recreation,  points  to  the 
location  of  the  new  sports  lounge  that  is  being  built  at  the 
recreation  centre.  (Photo  by  Wladimir  Schweigert) 


Alcohol  abuse  will  be  a concern 


By  Mike  Beitz 

When  Guelph  University  student 
Richard  Sloan  choked  to  death  on 
his  own  vomit  in  1989,  after  a 
heavy  night  of  drinking,  the  issues 
of  safety  and  responsibility  came 
into  sharp  focus  at  post-secondary 
institutions  across  Ontario. 

Although  the  university  was  not 
found  responsible  for  Sloan’s 
death,  an  inquest  recommended 
that  measures  be  taken  to  prevent 
similar  alcohol-related  accidents 
from  happening. 

Among  them  was  the  suggestion 
that  on-campus  pubs  implement  a 
training  program  to  ensure  their 
servers  can  recognize  and  curb  ex- 
cessive drinking. 

It  is  a suggestion  that  organizers 
at  Conestoga  College  have  kept  in 
mind  as  Doon  campus  prepares  to 
open  its  first  pub. 

Dan  Young,  manager  of  athletics 
and  recreation,  said  he  is  well  aware 
of  the  problems  associated  with 
running  a sports  bar. 

“We’ve  done  a lot  of  research  into 
how  these  places  operate,’’  said 
Young,  “so  we’re  pretty  well  in- 
formed about  what  can  go  wrong.” 
He  said  a great  deal  of  the  research 
was  done  at  the  University  of 


Guelph  and  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario,  both  of  which  run 
sports  bars  in  their  arena  facilities. 

“They  made  us  aware  that  the  big- 
gest problems  come  from  people 
off-campus  and  in  the  community,” 
said  Young. 

He  added  that  the  Conestoga’s 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Cen- 
tre has  borrowed  many  of  the  poli- 
cies and  procedures  of  these 
institutions  to  use  as  operating 
guidelines. 

“All  of  our  staff  is  required  to  go 
through  the  Server  Intervention 
Program  (SIP),”  said  Young. 

The  program  trains  servers  of  al- 
cohol to  recognize  the  signs  of 
drunkenness,  and  ways  to  prevent 
patrons  from  drinking  and  driving. 

Designated  driver  programs  and 
direct  taxi  lines  from  the  recreation 
centre  will  also  be  implemented, 
said  Young. 

Despite  the  measures  which  will 
be  taken  to  prevent  alcohol  abuse 
on  campus.  Young  said  he  doesn’t 
want  the  staff  of  the  bar  to  come 
across  as  being  overprotective. 

“We  don’t  want  to  be  anyone’s 
mother  or  father.  Students  here  are 
of  legal  drinking  age,  and  they  can 
make  their  own  decisions.” 

Young  said  that  a concern  ex- 


pressed to  him  by  faculty  was  that 
students  might  show  up  R>r  classes 
intoxicated. 

“We’ll  be  putting  procedures  in 
place  to  try  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
problems  that  may  arise,”  said 
Young. 

“We’ll  certainly  do  our  best  to 
discourage  students  from  drinking 
excessively  and  going  to  class.” 

As  far  as  student  behavior  goes, 
he  said,  “there  are  rules  of  conduct 
in  class  that  will  apply  whether  the 
student  has  been  drinking  on-cam- 
pus or  off.” 

He  added  that  he  did  not  expect 
any  problems  unique  to  the  Wood- 
working Centre,  where  potentially 
dangerous  equipment  is  used. 

“People  over  there  have  a knowl- 
edge of  basic  safety  and  wouldn’t 
operate  machinery  under  the  influ- 
ence,” said  Young. 

A1  Sparling,  a woodworking  in- 
structor at  Doon,  agreed  that  the 
presence  of  a bar  on  campus  will 
not  necessarily  lead  to  an  increase 
in  accidents. 

“The  type  of  people  who  take  this 
course  have  an  appreciation  for  the 
level  of  respect  the  machinery  com- 
mands,” said  Sparling.  “We  trust 
our  students  to  look  after  their  own 
safety.” 


What  do  you  think  about  Conestoga 
having  a bar  at  the  recreation  centre? 

Will  it  affect  student  studies? 


“I  think  it’s  a great  idea.  I think  people  know  when 
to  go  and  when  not  to  go.” 

— Andrew  Cox,  mechanical  engineering  graduate 


“It’s  a good  idea  to  have  a sports  lounge  if  it’ll  bring 
in  money  for  the  college.  I don’t  think  it’ll  affect 
studies  at  all.” 

— Kimberly  Richter,  first-year  nursing  student 


“It  could  affect  study  habits.  For  the  people  moving 
away  for  the  first  time,  it  might  be  their  first  sense 
of  freedom.” 

— Jamie  Slater,  Doon  Student  Association  employee 


“I  don’t  like  it.  I don’t  drink.  It  might  affect  studies.” 

— Tiffany  Wunder,  first-year  early  childhood  education  student 


“I  think  it’ll  be  a good  place  for  people  to  meet  and 
a place  to  relax.  It  won’t  affect  studies;  people  still 
go  out.” 

— Steve  Keller,  second-year  general  business  student 
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Non-smoking  policy 
is  questioned 

By  Sean  McMinn 

A non-smoking  policy  at  the  new  sports  lounge  is  unrealistic  and 
should  be  changed,  said  six  out  of  10  students  in  a sampling  of  the 
student  opinion  on  the  bar. 

While  the  majority  of  students  like  the  idea  of  Conestoga  College 
having  a sports  bar,  many  think  smoking  should  be  allowed. 

“I  don’t  agree  with  the  smoking  policy,”  said  first-year  nursing 
student  Raquel  Delgado. 

“I’m  a non-smoker  myself,  but  I don’t  think  it’s  a realistic  thing, 
unless  they  have  an  outside  portion  of  the  bar  where  you  can  go 
out  to  smoke.  Then,  it’ll  be  a bit  more  realistic.” 

According  to  Dan  Young,  manager  of  athletics  and  recreation  at 
Doon,  all  of  the  buildings  of  the  college  are  non-smoking  areas. 
“So  since  we  are  inside  of  the  building,  we  have  to  follow  the 
policies  of  the  college,”  he  said.  For  this  summer.  Young  said, 
people  will  have  to  go  outside  if  they  wish  to  have  a cigarette. 

“I  think  they’re  trying  to  make  it  (sports  lounge)  a public  domain 
to  bring  money  into  the  college,”  said  Jenn  Davies,  support  staff 
from  student  services.  “And  if  you’re  trying  to  make  it  a public 
domain,  you  have  to  serve  the  public,  not  Just  a specified  group  of 
people.”Davies  said  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  having  sections 
for  smokers.  The  policy  is  “somewhat  biased,”  she  said. 

“It  kind  of  defeats  the  purpose,”  said  DS  A employee  Jamie  Slater. 
“I  don’t  know  too  many  people  who  like  to  go  to  bars  where  they 
can’t  smoke.” 

Some  students  said  they  believe  the  non-smoking  policy  will 
hinder  the  success  of  the  bar.  “I  don’t  think  it’s  (sport  lounge)  going 
to  get  people  to  go  if  you  can’t  smoke,”  said  first- year  nursing 
student  Christine  Thomson,  a non-smoker.  She  said  there  are  still 
a lot  of  people  who  smoke.  “You  go  anywhere  and  people  smoke.” 

Young  said  there  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  the  smoking 
issue. 

“There  are  a lot  of  people  who  may  not  mind  going  into  a bar  and 
not  having  to  worry  about  cigarette  smoke  on  their  clothes  and 
things  like  that.  I think  for  those  people  who  do  smoke,  I don’t 
think  they’ll  mind  having  to  go  outside  the  doors  for  a smoke. 

“I  think  it’s  going  to  have  some  drawing  card  value,”  he  said. 

Young  said  next  summer  there  will  be  a patio  built  outside  the 
bar  and  people  may  smoke  on  the  patio  if  they  wish. 
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Lighting  deal  wili  reduce  coliege  utility  bili 


By  Coiieen  Connachan 

The  new  T8-32  Watt,  three  tube  lighting 
fixtures,  may  not  be  noticeable  to  the  people 
who  walk  down  the  hallways,  sit  in  the  class- 
rooms or  eat  in  the  cafeteria. 

But  the  new  lighting  fixtures  are  part  of  a 
recently  signed  energy  saving  contract  with 
Honeywell  Lighting  aimed  at  cutting  down 
on  utility  costs. 

Under  the  recently-signed  contract, 
Honeywell  will  pay  for  the  project,  said 
physical  resources  manager  Dave  Putt. 

He  said  the  college  will  pay  back 
Honeywell  over  the  next  five  and  a half  years 
with  the  money  saved  on  energy  costs. 

Putt  said  the  new  contract  with  Honeywell 
Lighting  is  set  up  so  that  total  project  costs 
are  financed  by  the  company  until  the  college 


starts  receiving  the  projected  saving. 

However,  Putt  said,  “If  there  are  less  sav- 
ings than  projected,  than  that  is  Honeywell’s 
problem,  so  it  doesn’t  really  cost  us.  But,  if 
there  are  savings  above  and  beyond  what 
they  have  estimated, 
we  can  either  take 
them  that  year  or  pay 
off  the  contract 
faster.” 

Putt  said  that  over 
the  last  three  years, 
the  college  had  man- 
aged to  save  $100,000  with  various  projects 
funded  by  the  college.  However,  he  said,  his 
department  got  to  a stage  where  “we  had  run 
out  of  further  energy  saving  projects  that 
could  be  done  with  college  money  because  it 
was  too  expensive.” 


So  at  that  time.  Putt  said,  the  college  started 
looking  at  external  energy  saving  companies 
to  fund  such  projects. 

He  said  the  major  aspect  of  the  Honeywell 
contract  is  the  saving  on  electricity  for  the 
college. 

“At  first,  you  just 
talk  to  these  people, 
but  then  they  start  to 
make  sense  when 
you’re  told  you  can 
save  a million  dol- 
lars in  energy  costs. 
So  then  you  say  look  we  have  to  bite  the 
bullet  and  go  for  the  energy  contract  because 
we  can’t  save  any  more  money,”  said  Putt. 

Putt  said  that  during  the  signing  process 
Honeywell  devised  a final  report  detailing 
what  changes  and  additions  would  be  made 


from  room  to  room  throughout  Doon  cam- 
pus. Looking  at  the  final  report.  Putt  said, 
Honeywell  was  guaranteeing  the  college 
savings.  “We  knew  this  was  not  a sort  of 
fly-by-night  project  for  the  college,  so  we  got 
involved.” 

Putt  said  the  Honeywell  contract  im- 
mediately saves  the  college  when  a new  T8- 
32  Watt  fixture  replaces  the  old  T 1 2-40  Watt. 

The  estimated  savings  on  energy  costs  with 
the  Honeywell  project  is  approximately 
$220,000  a year,  said  Putt.  So,  in  addition  to 
the  $ 1 00,000  a year  that  the  college  itself  has 
managed  to  save  through  projects,  there  is  a 
combined  saving  of  $330,000  at  Doon  cam- 
pus alone,  he  added. 

“When  you  shrink  in  income,  and  electric- 
ity prices  and  water  prices  go  up,  you’ve  got 
no  choice  but  to  seek  out  savings.” 


“We  had  run  out  of  further  en- 
ergy saving  projects  that  could 
be  done  with  college  money.” 

David  Putt,  physical  resources 


Speeding  and  garbage 
are  biggest  headaches 
for  groundskeepers 


By  Frank  Knobloch 

Speeding  and  littering  are  major 
annoyances  for  Doon  campus 
physical  resources  staff,  says  Barry 
Milner,  manager  of  physical  re- 
sources. 

“One  is  a major  safety  issue  and 
the  other  one  is  a common  cour- 
tesy,” said  Milner,  adding  that  staff 
takes  a lot  of  pride  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  college’s  57.2  hect- 
ares(143  acres)  of  property. 

"It  would  certainly  be  an  assis- 
tance to  us  if  people  who  have  gar- 
bage would  find  a container  to  use 
instead  of  rolling  down  their  win- 
dows and  saying,  ‘whoops,  there 
goes  another  one.’” 

Albert  Porter,  one  of  two 
groundskeepers,  said  it  takes  him 
two  hours  every  morning  to  pick  up 
trash  left  by  students  and  staff. 

Most  of  the  debris  is  fast-food 
containers,  cigarette  butts  and 
drink  containers,  said  Porter. 

"That’s  a lot  of  labor  over  the 
course  of  a year.  We  do  have  gar- 
bage containers  placed  around  the 
property.” 

Milner  said  people  would  not 


throw  litter  around  their  own  drive- 
ways the  way  they  do  around  the 
college. 

He  suggested  that  instead  of  pur- 
chasing fast  food  off-campus,  peo- 
ple should  use  Harvey’s  on 
campus. 

Speeding  on  college  roads  is  a 
concern  because  of  crosswalks  and 
slow-moving  groundskeeping 
equipment,  said  Milner. 

The  posted  speed  limit  is  15 
kilometres  per  hour,  but  Milner 
said  he  has  observed  vehicles  trav- 
elling far  in  excess  of  that  limit. 

People  don’t  realize  the  import- 
ance of  groundskeeping,  he  said. 

Porter  said  visitors  from  all  over 
the  world  come  to  Conestoga,  so  it 
is  imperative  to  maintain  a clean 
image. 

The  appearance  of  the  campus 
creates  a first  impression  for  visi- 
tors to  Doon,  said  Milner. 

“If  you  drive  in  off  Homer  Wat- 
son into  this  institution,  I think  that 
you  will  find  that  we  have  a very 
neat  appearance. 

“If  you  were  living  across  the 
road,  you  wouldn’t  mind.” 

As  well  as  routine  maintenance. 


Wanted 


Fitness  Instructors 


We  are  currently  accepting  applications 
for  instructors  for  our  fall  fitness  ciasses 

Morning  classes:  7:15  - 8:00  a.m.  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  & Fridays 

Noon:  12:35  -1:15  p.m.  Mondays,  Wednesdays  & 
Fridays 

Fitness:  4:40  - 5:25  p.m.  Tuesdays  & Thursdays 

Appifeations  should  be  accompanied  by 
resume.  For  more  information  please 
contact  Duane  Shadd  at  the  Recreation 
Centre,  748-3512,  Ext.  385 


Groundskeeping  employee  Albert  Porter  reshapes  the  landscape  at  Doon  campus  May  12. 

(Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 


groundskeeping  staff  will  carry  out 
some  levelling  work  by  the  reten- 
tion pond  located  near  the  wood- 
working building,  Milner  said. 

“But  it’s  so  far  away  from  normal 
traffic  that  you  probably  won’t 
even  notice  it.” 

Asked  about  damage  caused  by 
animals  on  college  property,  Mil- 


ner said  the  lone  muskrat  in  the 
college  pond  is  aging  and  is  "near- 
ing retirement  age.” 

There  are  fewer  groundhogs  this 
year  and  they  are  in  areas  where  no 
harm  can  be  done,  he  said. 

On  campus,  bugs  and  weeds  are 
controlled  by  pesticides. 

Their  use  has  been  cut  by  60  to  70 


per  cent  over  the  last  five  years, 
said  Porter. 

The  savings  have  been  directed 
into  other  areas. 

In  jest.  Porter  said  he  hoped  some 
would  reach  his  pocket. 

Milner  said  pesticides  are  a neces- 
sity but  groundskeeping  tries  to  re- 
strict their  use. 


Used  Textbook  Sale 

Tuesday,  August  30  and  Wednesday,  August  31 
Student  Lounge 
9:30  a.m.  - 2:30  p.m. 

Students  can  drop  off  old  textbooks  to  be  sold 
to  the  DSA  Administration  Office  outside  the  Student  Lounge. 

Consignment  fee  applicable. 

TEXTBOOK  DROPOFF  DATES 

Monday,  July  1 1 - Friday,  July  15 
Monday,  August  15  - Monday,  August  29 


*Books  will  not  be  accepted  after  Monday,  August  29 
For  more  information  call  the  DSA  Office  at  748-5131 
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Conestoga  students  vie 
for  Mastercraft  award 


By  Michelle  Voll 

Four  projects  were  Judged  in  the 
annual  Mastercraft  competition 
held  May  19  at  the  Woodworking 
Centre,  but  the  winner  will  not  be 
announced  until  June  2. 

Mastercraft  is  a competition  initi- 
ated by  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
(Conestoga’s  second  president)  set 
up  to  recognize  hand-craft  skills.  It 
is  open  to  all  students  in  a full-time 
program. 

The  winner  will  receive  $500  and 
recognition  at  convocation,  if  he  or 
she  is  a graduating  student. 

Each  of  the  four  projects  entered 
was  unique,  and  came  from  differ- 
ent programs  in  the  school. 

First  to  be  Judged  was  a model  of 
a Doon  Golf  and  Country  Club,  en- 
tered by  construction  engineering 
student  James  Gerrard,  which  he 
designed  as  a class  project. 

It  involved  outlines  of  what  the 
golf  clubs  dimensions  and  attri- 
butes would  be  as  well  as  the  small- 
scale  model  of  his  creation. 

The  second  entry,  a three-speed 
Jeweller’s  drill  press,  was  created 
by  Robert  Hagy,  an  industrial  main- 
tenance  mechanics  student  at 


Conestoga’s  Guelph  campus. 

Hagy  said  creating  the  drill  press 
had  been  an  adventure  for  him  and 
that  he  was  pleased  with  the  way  it 
turned  out. 

“I’ve  had  one  guy  come  up  and 
offer  me  money  on  this  already.” 
Hagy  turned  the  prospective  buyer 
down.  The  third  entry  was  a purifi- 
cation system  created  by  Mike  Al- 
cock,  James  Linseman  and  Mike 
Martin,  all  civil  engineering  tech- 
nology students. 

Their  creation  was  a plan  to  pro- 
vide Waterloo  Region  with  water 
until  the  year  2006  by  using  a pipe- 
line from  Lake  Huron  to  Kitchener. 

The  last  entry  was  a wooden  six- 
pillar  desk  created  by  Charles  A. 
Mitchell,  a woodworking  student. 

The  desks  pillars  are  green,  which 
causes  some  questioning,  said 
Mitchell.  “People  wonder  why  the 
green  legs.  All  I can  say  is  that  I 
wanted  it  that  way”  said  Mitchell. 

Betty  Martin,  the  college  registrar 
and  host  of  the  competition,  said  the 
entries  were  impressive,  adding 
that  every  year  entries  are  different. 

The  winner  will  be  announced 
June  2 at  a reception  held  in  the 
cafeteria’s  blue  room. 


Mike  Alcock,  a civil  engineering  technology  student,  showed  his  project  at  the  Mastercraft  award 
competition  May  1 9.  (Photo  by  Michelle  Voll) 


Cornin’  up 

Ken  Stiles,  a 22-year-old  Beaver  Foods  employee,  works 
behind  the  scenes  at  Boon’s  main  cafeteria.  He  has  worked 
for  the  London  company  for  nine  months. 

(Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 


Woodworking  student 
wins  gold  at  Skills  Canada 


By  John  Cinezan 

Woodworking  student  Walt 
Jinkerson  won  two  gold  medals  in 
the  cabinet  making  category  at  the 
Skills  Canada  competition  held 
May  1 6 to  20  at  Copps  Coliseum  in 
Hamilton. 

Jinkerson  topped  over  a dozen 
other  woodworkers  from  across 
Canada  to  win  the  provincial  and 
national  gold  medals. 

Skills  Canada  is  a national  com- 
petition held  annually  for  students 
involved  with  trades  and  technolo- 
gies. Categories  range  from  com- 
puter-aided design  (CAD)  and 
automotive  repair  to  carpentry.  The 
competition  is  also  open  to  second- 
ary schools. 

Towinthe  national  medal,  Jinkerson 
had  to  build  a small,  oak  table  with  four 
tapered  legs  within  six  hours. 

Along  with  the  gold  medal  Jinker- 
son was  also  awarded  a $500  Miter 
table  saw  for  first  place  finish. 

“Walt  was  very  happy  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  him  here,”  said 
woodworking  instructor  Mark  Bra- 
mer,  who  also  attended  the  week- 


long  competition. 

To  win  the  provincial  medal, 
Jinkerson  had  to  make  a small  med- 
icine cabinet  within  a set  amount  of 
time.  He  was  provided  with  rough 
materials  and  a set  of  blueprints. 

“Walt  had  to  do  all  the  boring,  rout- 
ing, sanding  and  assembly,”  said 
woodworking  instructor  John  Buss, 
who  attended  the  competition. 

The  medicine  cabinet  Jinkerson 
made  was  approximately  15  cen- 
timetres deep,  45  centimetres  wide 
and  60  centimetres  high,  with  a 
raised  panel  door. 

Jinkerson  was  (he  replacement  for 
third-year  woodworking  technolo- 
gist student  Andrew  Coholic,  who 
could  not  attend.  Coholic  was 
working  in  his  father’s  cabinet  shop 
in  Kirkland  Lake.  Jinkerson  also 
lives  in  Kirkland  Lake  and  works  in 
the  same  cabinet  shop  as  Coholic. 

Conestoga  College  had  four  gold 
medallists  and  two  silver  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  nationals. 

Most  of  the  students  who  partici- 
pated were  from  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, with  a few  from  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia. 


PRESENTS 


Friday,  June  3 

P.D.  Day  Films:  Frog  and  Toad  Together,  The  Dingles,  The 
Ugly  Duckling  and  Thumbelina. 

Starts  at  2:30  p.m.  at  KPL  Main  Branch. 

Saturday,  June  11 

For  Your  Dad:  Surprise  Dad  with  an  unusual  gift.  Make  a pic- 
ture frame  for  him  to  display  his  favorite  picture. 

Starts  at  2:30  p.m.  at  KPL  Stanley  Park  Branch. 

Thursday,  June  16 

Osteoporosis  and  Menopause:  A panel  of  health  profession- 
als will  provide  current  information,  research  and  support  on 
the  topic  of  osteoporosis  and  menopause. 

Starts  at  7:00  p.m.  at  KPL  Main  Branch. 


Summer  Hours 


June  1 to  August  31 

Monday  to  Thursday  - 9:30  a.m.  to  8:30  p.m. 
Friday  - 9:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Saturday  - 9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Sunday  - CLOSED 


85  Queen  Sirecl  North 
Kitchener,  Ontario  N2H  2H1 
Telephone  (519)  743-0271 
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Brandon  Lee  soars  as  The  Crow 


By  Mike  Beitz 

The  hype  surrounding  Brandon 
Lee’s  death  on  the  set  of  The  Crow 
was  enough  to  ensure  the  film’s 
success  at  the  box  office. 

But  moviegoers  who  see  it  simply 
out  of  morbid  curiosity  are  in  for  a 
surprise  — the  film  stands  up  well 
on  its  own  merit. 

The  Crow  is  a slick  and  stylish 
adaptation  of  James  O’Barr’s 
highly  successful  comic  series, 
which  tells  the  story  of  Eric  Draven 
(Lee),  who  returns  from  the  dead  to 
avenge  his  own  murder  and  the 
rape  and  murder  of  his  fiancee. 

The  premise  of  the  film  centres  on 
the  belief  that  when  someone  dies, 
a crow  carries  the  soul  to  the  land 
of  the  dead.  Sometimes,  the  legend 
says,  if  extraordinary  sorrow  ac- 
companied the  death,  the  crow  can 
bring  the  soul  back  to  earth  to  make 
things  right. 


Dressed  in 
black  leather 
and  sporting  an 
evil-looking 
harlequin  face, 

Draven  exacts  particularly  bloody 
revenge  on  the  gang  of  arsonists 
responsible  for  destroying  his  life. 

Director  Alex  Proyas  does  an  ad- 
mirable job  of  creating  the  proper 
atmosphere  in  The  Crow. 

Almost  the  entire  film  is  shot  at 
night,  in  shadow  or  in  subdued 
light.  It  is  so  dark,  in  fact,  that  it 
might  just  as  well  have  been  filmed 
in  black  and  white. 

The  absence  of  light,  combined 
with  the  movie’s  setting  in  the 
wasteland  of  an  inner  city  slum, 
work  well  as  backdrops  to  the 
gloomy  tale  being  told. 

As  Draven,  Lee  is  a charismatic 
presence. 

In  the  film,  he  displays  the  physi- 
cal grace  and  athletic  ability  he  was 


known  for  in 
films  such  as 
Rapid  Fire  and 
Showdown  in 
Little  Tokyo. 

Coupled  with  a quick  wit  and  a 
dark  sense  of  humor,  Lee  is  im- 
mensely likeable  as  the  doomed 
hero. 

The  Crow,  however,  is  not  a film 
for  the  faint  of  heart. 

It  is,  at  times,  intensely  violent. 

Both  Draven  and  Top  Dollar,  the 
sadistic  crime  boss  responsible  for 
Draven ’s  murder,  dispatch  their 
victims  with  shocking  brutality. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  film, 
Draven  is  confronted  by  at  least  20 
heavily  armed  members  of  the  Top 
Dollar  gang. 

In  a scene  similar  to  the  one  in 
which  Lee  was  killed,  all  20  fire  on 
Draven  simultaneously. 

The  gunplay  lasts  almost  two 
solid,  uninterrupted  minutes. 


Proyas  breaks  up  the  scenes  of 
graphic  violence  with  Draven’s 
poignant  flashbacks  of  life  with  his 
fiancee. 

Amid  the  stabbing,  burning  and 
impaling  of  his  victims,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  for  the  audience  to 
believe  that  Draven  is  a sentimental 
and  romantic  person. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  film 
is  that  it  cannot  always  reconcile 
the  violent  scenes  with  the  roman- 
tic. 

Nonetheless,  Lee  is  effective  as 
the  tortured  soul  consumed  alter- 
nately by  rage  and  sorrow. 

Like  Tim  Burton’s  Batman,  The 
Crow  manages  to  faithfully  capture 
the  moody  and  fatalistic  feel  of  the 
comic  series. 

It  also  demonstrates  the  heights  to 
which  Lee  could  have  soared  as  an 
actor  had  his  life,  like  that  of  the 
character  he  played,  not  been  cut 
short. 


MOVIE  REVIEW 
The  Crow 


r 

I Fans  will  enjoy  Flintstones  soundtrack 


I By  John  Cinezan 

j 

? Buying  soundtracks  of  movies  is  always 
• risky. 

5 Most  times,  these  compilations  are  filled 
^ with  bands  and  singers  that  you  have  never 

■ heard  of,  performing  songs  that  were  too  lousy 
: to  put  on  their  own  albums. 

? If  you  are  lucky,  you  might  get  a few  hit 
songs  within  the  filler  material  that  will  actu- 
; ally  make  the  money  you  spent  on  it  worth- 
::  while  (such  as  The  Bodyguard  and  Singles 

■ soundtracks.) 

I The  Flintsones  soundtrack  is  no  exception  to 
this  formula,  except  that  Paramount  and  MCA 
have  actually  gone  out  and  gathered  some 
pretty  well-established  acts  for  this  outing. 

Contributors  include  the  B-52s  (the  BC-52s 
for  this  album,)  ‘Weird’  A1  Yankovic  and 
Crash  Test  Dummies,  among  others. 

Actually,  out  of  all  the  bands  on  this  compi- 
lation, only  two  seem  to  be  pretty  obscure  — 
My  Life  With  The  Thrill  Kill  Cult  and 
Screaming  Blue  Messiahs. 

The  soundtrack  predictably  starts  off  with 
the  BC-52s  rendition  of  the  Flintstones’  theme 


ALBUM  REVIEW 
The  Flintstones  Soundtrack 

song,  which  everybody  should  remember 
from  the  cartoon  series. 

The  re-make  actually  sounds  good,  as  it  has 
been  updated  with  all  the  latest  music  gadg- 
etry  since  the  first  version  came  out  over  30 
years  ago. 

The  next  track  on  the  album.  Human  Being 
(Bedrock  Steady)  is,  surprisingly,  by  the 
super-hip,  jazz-meets-house-band  Stereo 
MCs.  The  song  is  not  too  bad  but  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  this  could  fit  into  a movie  with 
a prehistoric  theme. 

My  Life  With  The  Thrill  Kill  Cult  is  next, 
with  Hit  and  Run  Holiday.  Skip  or  fast  for- 
ward this  one  to  Shakespeare’s  Sister,  who  is 
up  next. 

Shakespeare’s  Sister  disappeared  after  their 
hit  song.  Stay,  in  1 992,  but  have  resurfaced  on 
this  soundtrack  with  a reggae/dance  song 
called  Prehistoric  Daze. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  songs  on  this  album 
that  has  a potential  to  be  a hit.  If  Bob  Marley 


had  lived  and  joined  the  Ace  of  Base,  it  would 
probably  sound  like  this. 

Big  Audio  Dynamite’s  Rock  with  the  Cave- 
man sounds  like  it  was  written  in  about  two 
hours  by  washed-up  punk  rocker  Mick  Jones. 
The  tune  is  a trip  into  mediocrity,  much  like 
everything  else  he  has  written  since  he  broke 
up  the  Clash  in  the  early  ’80s. 

A highlight  of  the  soundtrack  is  I Showed  a 
Caveman  How  to  Rock,  by  US3,  featuring  the 
recently  deported  Def  Jef.  This  is  another  jazz 
fusion  song,  this  time  with  a hip-hop  backbeat 
and  rhymes  provided  by  Jef  himself. 

Other  highlights  include  the  Crash  Test 
Dummies’  In  the  Days  of  the  Caveman,  j 
‘Weird’  A1  Yankovic’s  Bedrock  Anthem,  — | 

a parody  of  Red  Hot  Chilli  Pepper  ’ s Under  the  j 
Bridge  and  Give  it  away,  and  Green  Jelly’s  j 
remake  of  the  Sex  Pistol’s  Anarchy  in  the  | 
U.K. 

The  1988  hit  song  Walk  the  Dinosaur,  by  f 
Was  Not  Was  has  also  been  included.  ^ 

If  you  are  a big  fan  of  the  Flintstones,  you  | 
will  love  this  soundtrack  and  should  buy  it  | 
immediately.  Otherwise,  proceed  with  cau-  | 
tion.  I 


Rollins  Band  gives  a unique  sound 
on  ‘angrier’  new  album  — Weight 


By  David  Carlton 

Third-semester  journalism  student 

Weight  is  not  as  heavy  for  the 
latest  release  from  Rollins  Band. 

Although  the  power  is  still  pres- 
ent, as  well  as  the  anger  of  vocalist 
Henry  Rollins,  the  music  seems  to 
have  diverted  it.self  towards  a more 
blues-like  result.  It  is  still  all-Rol- 
lins, though. 

The  album  has  mostly  shorter 
songs  than  1992’s  The  End  of  Si- 
lence. on  which  several  .songs  were 
stretched  out  by  a few  minutes  of 
feedback  and  chaos. 

Rollins’s  lyrical  subject  matter 
touches  upon  sexism,  rising  above 
adversity,  gang  warfare  and  the 
death  of  his  dear  friend,  Joe  Cole, 
in  1991  (“Now  I go  from  day  to  day 
and  wait  around  to  die  like  he  did’’). 

This  is  al.so  the  first  Rollins  Band 
album  with  new-found  bassist, 
Melvin  Gibbs. 

Gibbs’s  thunderous  bass  lines, 
mixed  with  the  screeching  guitars 
of  Chris  Haskett,  the  earthquake- 


ALBUM  REVIEW 
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The  Rollins  Band 

drumming  of  Sim  Cain  and  the  en- 
gineering know-how  of  sound  man 
Theo  Van  Rock  lends  to  the  mag- 
nitude that  Rollins  puts  in  each 
album. 

In  mid- 1 993,  Rollins  appeared  on 
Much  Music  and  talked  about  this 
album,  describing  it  as  being  “an- 
grier.” 

With  the  rage  of  songs  like  Step 
Back  and  the  spite  of  .songs  like 
Liar,  Weight  is  far  more  refined  in 
its  aggression  than  Rollins  Band’s 
earlier  endeavors,  such  as  Hard 
Volume  and  Life  Time. 

On  Weight,  there  is  a .song  called 
Icon,  which  discusses  his  fear  of 
outliving  his  musical  usefulness 
and  “milking  it,”  as  Rollins  puts  it. 

He  stated  at  a press  conference  in 
April  that  he  intends  to  put  out  two 


or  three  more  albums  with  Rollins 
Band,  and  then  go  on  to  pursue  his 
other  endeavors. 

A veteran  of  the  hardcore-punk 
legend.  Black  Flag,  he  has  his  own 
publishing  company  (2.13.61, 
named  after  his  birthday). 

He  is  also  forming  his  own  record 
label,  has  engaged  in  spoken  word 
performances  alongside  his  musi- 
cal endeavors,  and  is  now  adding 
acting  to  his  accomplishments. 

He  recently  appeared  in  the  film. 
The  Cha.se,  with  Charlie  Sheen. 

On  the  whole,  the  album  is  unmis- 
takably one  of  a kind,  with  the 
unique  sound  that  Rollins  and  his 
band  puts  into  their  work. 

This  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  his  music,  for  as  he  said, 
the  band  will  no  longer  be  playing 
any  of  their  previous  material. 

The  music  is  pleasing,  even  with- 
out the  weight  of  the  band’s  past 
work,  and  the  words,  which  are 
more  spoken  than  sung,  tell  of 
things  that  most  of  us  can  relate  to 
on  one  level  or  another. 


''AROUND  THE  WORLD 
IN  NINETY  MINUTES" 

A FUN  FILLED  MUSICAL  COMEDY,  INCLUDING  WELL 
KNOWN  SONGS  FROM  BROADWAY  MUSICALS,  PRE- 
SENTED BY  THE  NOT  SO  GRAND  PLAYERS,  A NON 
PROFIT  ORGANIZATION,  AT  THEATRE  ON  THE  GRAND, 
244  ST.  ANDREWS  ST.  W. , FERGUS. 


APPEARING 


* MAY  31,  JUNE  1,  2,  3 
* 8:00  P.M. 

* TICKETS  - $7.00 

TICKETS  AVAILABLE  AT  REFELECTIONS,  FERGUS;  LIT- 
TLE KATY’S  FLORA;  THEATRE  ON  THE  GRAND, 
FERGUS,  AND  POND’S  CAMERA,  GUELPH. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
PLEASE  CALL  ANNE  MARIE  MOSS, 
PUBLICITY,  AT  843-3766 


